- Earthly home shall perish, 


~When I die, God will make me happy. 


Washington there are 600,000 books 
and 200,000 pamphlets. Many of 


where they are practically inaccessible 


‘to the public. 


change books of which he has dupli- 
cates for others of which he has no 
copy. Yet the duplicate space has 


have had to be carried down stairs 


- jt will adopt the four million plan or 


erly, LTTE \ 
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HOLY HOME. 


BY LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN. 


Ileaven is holy home. | 


Holy home is from everlasting to everlast-_ 
ing. | 


~ Holy home is summerly. 


I pass this dark home toward a light home. 


But holy home shall endure forever. 

Earthly home is wintery. | 

Hard it is for us to appreciate the radiance | 
of holy home, | 

Because of blindness of our minds. | 

How glorious holy home is, 

And still more than a beam of sun! 

by the finger of God my eyes and ears 
shall be opened. 

The string of my tongue shall be loosed. _ 

With sweeter joys in heaven I shall hear and 
speak and see. 

With glorious rapture in holy home for me, 

- to hear 

The angels sing and perform upon 
instruments, 

Also, that I can behold the beauty of 

~ heavenly home. 

Jesus Christ has gone to prepare 

A place for those who love and believe him. 

My zealous hope is that sinners 

Might turn themselves from the power of 
darkness unto light divine. 


In Heaven music is sweeter than honey, 
and finer than a diamond. 


The Congressional Library. 
In the Congressional Library at 


them are packed in vaults and boxes, 


One branch of the 
library is the duplicate department. . 
The librarian is permitted to ex- 


been so out-grown that the books 


and packed away in a basement room. 
‘'omes on tomes have been piled 
upon them, till it is no longer possi- 
ble to reach many of them. Persons 
wishing to exchange books can only 
deposit their volumes, get the librar- 
ian’s check for value received, and 
keep it till the new library is finished. 
That will have accommodations for 
the duplicate department. 

At present there is no news read- 
ing-room in the establishment. 
There are no proper conveniences 
for students or writers. With the 
best efforts of Mr. Spofford and _ his 
assistants there are not enough at- 
tendants to promptly accommodate 
visitors. ‘The supply of foreign 
books is very inadequate, that of 
many of the large’ libraries in the 
country being superior. Copies of 
American books are required by law 
to be sent by publishers to the Con- 
gressional Library. Appropriations 
of money must be made by Congress 
for the purchase of foreign books, 
and Congress does not in this case err 
in the direction of extravagance. 
But American books and pamphlets 
are coming in by dozens daily, adding 
to the already ruinously crowded 
burden of the alcoves. 

Meantime Congress has been for 
two years serenely discussing whether 


six million plan for the, new library 


' 


building. 


LAURA D. BRIDGMAN. 


A Name .That is Very Familiar to 
American People. 


Though Left With But the Sense 
of Touch She was Highly 
Educated at the Boston 

Asylum for the Blind. 


age 


In Hanover, N. H., December 21, 
1829, there was born a little girl, 
Laura Dewey Bridgman, who was. 
destined to awaken sympathy in the’ 
hearts of all who heard of her. For, 
fifty years her name has been familiar | 
to American people and when the’ 
news of her death was published last 
May, every one who read it paused 
for a -time to think upon the life 
which had been so beautifully” 
rounded out, of the soul whieh had 
been reached though the windows. 
were darkened and the doors sealed. 

Laura was always wa delicate child, 
and when she was two years olda 
severe attack of scarlet fever deprived 
her of eyesight and hearing, her sense’ 
of smell was nearly destroyed and | 
that of taste impaired. She did not 
regain her health and strength until 
she was five years of age. Before 
her illness she had learned to speak 
a few words, but these were now 
totally forgotten and the child was 
dumb, ’ 

She remained with her parents 
until she was nearly eight years of 
age. She learned to knit and to sew 
and to communicate by simple signs. 
Hler mind was waking up and she 
took a keen interest in everything 
going on about her. Her sense of 
touch was exceedingly acute and she 
must be allowed to feel of every- 
thing, to find out all she could with 
her one remaining sense. About 
the time she was eight years old, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Director of 
the Boston Asylum for the Blind, 
heard of her and went to see her. 
Before this he had visited Julia Brace, 
the only blind deaf-mute in this 
country at the time, who was at the 
Hartford Institute for the Deaf, and 
who had been taught to communicate 
by signs only. Dr. Howe had formed 
a theory for teaching a person so 


afflicted and he persuaded Laura’s 
parents to send her to the Asylum 
at Boston. She was taken there 
October 12, 1837, and remained until 
the time of her death, May 24, 1889, 
returning to her father’s home for a 
visit each vear during the summer 
months. ‘The result of Dr. Howe’s 


theory is well known, and the edu- 
cation and development of the gentle 
affectionate girl have been a stimulus 
to many who are working with 
—“God’s helpless ones.” 


Although Laura had several faith- 


ful teachers whom she dearly loved, 
she clung to Dr. Howe and consider- 
ed him her best friend. 
was seriously affected by his death in 
1876, and it was thought doubtful if. 
she would survive him very long. 
Laura could articulate several words 
very well, doctor, baby, ‘Thomas, 


Her health 


- 


money and a few others, and it is 
touching to think she could say. 


‘‘doctor” more plainly than the 
others, since he was her greatest 


benefactor and so well loved by her. 


Laura was exceedingly neat in her 
person and room. She was very 
sympathetic toward those in pain and 
always anxious to relieve the suffering. 
At one time she was invited to visit 
some friends, and on arriving at the 


house found they were not at home. 


When they returned, they explained 
their apparent want of courtesy by 
saying they had been called away to 
see a little boy who had lost both his 
feet by trying to jump on a ear. 


She could think of nothing else, and_ 


on her return interested the blind 
pupils, and a purse of ten dollars was 
sent by them to assist In buying arti- 
ficial feet. She loved to sit and 


stroke the head of one suffering from | 
headache. Her touch was very 


soothing, and if she freshened up the 
pillow it seemed better than another 
could do. 

When alone she would sometimes 
hold a conversation with herself, 
asking the questions with one hand 
and answering them with the other. 
New words always possessed a fasci- 
nation for her, and she would often 
study the raised-print dictionary and 
make use of the new words she found. 
She always appreciated a witty re- 
mark and enjoyed a lively conversa- 
tion. Strangers were often surprised 
to learn that her friends saved their 
jokes to tell Laura, knowing that they 
would not be lost upon her. 

Asachild she gave way to anger 
occasionally, but in the course of her 
training and development, the fits of 
temper grew less frequent until she 
learned to control herself completely, 
and her disposition proved very gentle 
and tractable. I quote a friend who 
knew and loved her: ‘‘Dear Laura! 
it was a boon to have known her.” 

She was a member of the Baptist 
church at Hanover, N. H., and in 
that place she lies resting. 

In her last illness she was tranquil 
and patient, answering ‘‘it is all 
right,” to the inquiries of friends, 
and when at last she passed peace- 
fully away, it was to awake ‘‘with 
sweeter joys in heaven, where she 
shall hear, speak and see.”—M. V. @. 


THE GRANT MONUMENT. 


To be Made a Memorial to All 
the Soldiers Who Served in 
the Civil War. 

It may interest the public to know 
that the Grant monument fund is 


‘rapidly increasing, and that the as- 
sociation has assurance that it will be 


enabled to build a monument at 
Riverside. Park, that will meet the 
expectations of the American people. 
| It is proposed to make the monu- 
ment to General Grant a memorial 
to all the soldiers who served in the 
Civil War, and to embrace a mag- 
nificent museum of war relics, 
with a spacious hall and chapel, 
where the veteran soldiers and 
their sons can meet together and 
observe their memorial days, also a 
national library. 

The inception, and the work of 
formulating an acceptable plan for 
‘raising an adequate fund for building 
a suitable memorial, has claimed the 
time and best efforts of the Grant 
Monument Association for nearly 
two years. ‘The association has 
now begun the canvass for help, and 
is very substantially helped by gen- 
erous subscriptions. The Grand 
Army Posts are co-operating with 
the association in every way. 

As soon as this is accomplished, 
the association has further subserip- 
tions available that will double the 
funds, and give one million of dollars 
for immediate use. It is not un- 
reasonable to expect additions to the 
fund for the next three years, which 
will enable the builders to expend on 
the monument fifteen hundred 
thousand dollars and upwards. 
With this the association can build 
a memorial to General Grant and 
the soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War, that will be a marvel to the 
Old World, and an example of the 
possibilities of the American Union 
to properly honor the instruments of 
its perpetuation. | 


The “ Smut’? Under Control. 
For several years past, the farmers 
in Connecticut have had their onion 
crop very much damaged by a disease 
called the smut. Much of the best 
land in the state has been made 
worthless for raising onions, owing to 
this cause. Last year the subject 
was referred to the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and was 
carefully investigated by Dr. Thaxter. 
He found the cause of the disease, 
and devised a remedy which has been 
tried and has proved effectual. Last 
summer Dr. Thaxter’s treatment was 
tested on a field which was badly in- 
fected with the smut. Every other 
row of onions was treated by his 
method. The result was that while 
the untreated rows were nearly de- 
stroyed, only five per cent. of the seeds 
maturing, the rows which have been 
treated by Dr. Thaxter’s method 
produced a fair crop, from thirty to 
forty per cent. of the seeds coming to 
maturity. This shows the great ad- 
vantage which farmers derive from 
the investigations of scientific men. 
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The > Silent © Worker. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH 


AT THE 


NewJ recy School for Deaf-Mutes. 


All contributions must be accompanied 
with the name and address of the writer, 


not necessarily for publication, but as a dystrial education. 


guarantee of good faith. 


TRENTON, NOVEMBER 23s, 
In connection with the sketch of 
Laura Bridgman which appears in 


\ 


} 


| 


‘ 
' 
' 
' 


| 


We. see by our exchanges that | 


there is a certain rivalry among some 
of the institutions in regard to the 


length of time given to work in the 
shops. We rather question whether 
the school which gives its pupils the 
most hours of shop work is, necess- 
arily, doing most even for their in- 
Still more do we 
doubt whether these long hours in 


‘conn shop are the best thing for the 
—-, general training of the pupils. In 


regard to industrial training more 
depends on how the time is spent 


this number, we also print a little than on how much time is spent. 
piece written by her in the latter'If the time is used so that every 
part of her life, in which she tried to’ pupil.is not only doing work, but 
express her thoughts in poetical form. is learning how to do work, the work 
Although noi conforming to the rules hours are as truly educational as the 


of versification, it is not without 
poetic feeling, and has a pathetic 
interest as the utterance of a lovely 
soul, so sadly afflicted, longing for 
fuller and higher life than earth 
can give. 


At the Western New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, drawing and 
modelling have been taught, as every- 
thing is taught there, thoroughly and 
intelligently. Miss Sarah 'T. Adams, 
one of the pupils of that school, 
showed such a taste for sculpture, and 
such progress in the art, that her 
friends sent her to New York, where 
she joined a class in sculpture in 
Cooper Institution. This class has 
the benefit of the direction of the 
famous sculptor, Mr. St.Gaudens. 
Miss Adams gives promise of success 
in the difficult profession she has 
chosen. 


Mr. Dovetas TILDEN writes from 
Paris to the Silent World, and makes 
a good suggestion for the next con- 
vention of teachers of the deaf. 


~ He proposes that every school at 


which articulation is taught should 
secure a phonograph, and have the 
pupils speak into it. Then he would 
have the cylinders sent to the con- 
vention, so that the speech of the 
pupils could be reproduced, and the 
clearness of the articulation of differ- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


time spent in the class-rooms.  [f, 


on the other hand, the pupils are) 


break the monotony of the usual 
routine, goes so often and stays so. 
long, and makes so free that the wel- 
come—very cordial at first, is finally 
quite worn out. 
Biblical exhortation should be re- 
membered: ‘‘Withdraw thy foot 


from thy neighbour’s house, lest he. 
be weary of thee. and so hate thee.” 
Or, a person who has friends who are 


glad to meet him occasionally and 


exchange afew remarks with him, 
not having the tact toappear inter-- 
ested in what others tell him, nor to 
that will interest. 


suggest topics 
them, persists in boring them with 
his own little personal troubles and 
grievances. Such people may be hon- 


will be shunned and disliked. 
nevertheless. Deaf persons are no 


forced through a dreary round of! more likely to commit sueh blund- 


monotonous labor, the benefit de- 
rive:l consists only in the habits of in- 
dustry thus acquired, and even this 
good result may fail of being attained, 
on account of the repugnance 
felt by the pupil to his task. We 
think that two hours is as much 
time as can profitably be given 
to industrial training by an average 
school boy or girl. With five hours of 
school, one or more hours of evening 
study, and the necessary time for 


meals and recreation, both time and | 


strength will hardly hold out for ¢ 
longer period of manual labor. In 
this school we devote that length of 
time daily to industrial training, and 
our pupils generally go to their shops 
more as a privilege than under com- 
pulsion. We think too, that they 
learn the different operations of their 
trades as soon as they would with 
longer hours of work, though of 
course, with more practice they would 
get the ability to work more rapidly. 
Manual training isa very good thing, 
but it should not be allowed to over- 
shadow intellectual training. We do 
not mean to imply that the schools 
which make their industrial training 
prominent are neglecting the other 
side of education, but to protest 


ent pupils could be compared. against taking the length of time 
There is nothing impracticable about | spent by the pupils in the shops as 


this plan, and it might be both 
interesting and useful. 


SomE of our readers will remember 


an article in the SILENT WORKER | ti rate. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


\ 
; 


any test of the value of the school. 


ers as these than other persons who 
have no more instruction than they 
on such points, but the chances that 
a hearing person will learn to avoid 
them are much greater than in the 
case of a deaf-mute. We have in 
mind a deaf lady, unable to speak at 
all, who has been much in society, 
and whois spoken of by every one asa 
person of charming social qualities. 
She seldom sits down toa long pencil- 
and-paper conversation, yet, some- 
how, she exchanges ideas with every 
one, and her peculiar modes of 
expression, instead of being found 
tedious, lend, in her hands, a 
pleasant. variety to social intercourse. 
We should like to be able to secure 
her services as special instructor in 
the art of pleasing, but we fear that 
a gracious, Winning woman might be 
found, like a poet, to be born, not 
made. : | 


——— 

THE present number of the SILENT 
WorKER comes out on Thanksgiving 
Day, and thus gives our pupils one 
more item in their list of blessings. 
The school celebrates in its usual 
way. Our steward has for some days 
past been on the lookout for table 
supplies. and has gathered in a lot 
of the finest turkeys that ever graced 
a table. Our boys have always had 
a custom of aressing a table on 
Thanksgiving to represent a winter 


l'une teachers of the deaf in our/scene in the country, but this time 
whe) ale tll ' : PUES ..,.. ‘ heed » 
institutions have a wide field to eul-| they have outdone themselves, having with which he met the iad’s ingrati- 
the very complete little house made tude, insolence and disobedience. 


Whatever tends to make the. 


of November last, by Miss Gillin, | pupils wiser, sounder in mind. or 
giving an account of her visit to a| body, fitter in any way for the struggle 


coal mine. It is called the Eddy 
Creek mine. Last August the roof 
of this mine caved in, but, as it was 
not in working hours, no one was 
crushed by the falling coal. The 
next day some men were sent down 
to examine the place, and the gas 
took fire from the lanterns which the 
men carried, and there was a fright- 
ful explosion. All the men were 
severely burned, and four of them 
died from their injuries. The coal 
took fire from the burning gas, and 
the mine has been on fire ever since. 
This shows what a dangerous 
business mining is. 


of life is,.or should be, an object at 


which they aim. We think that one 
branch of social science, and that 
a very important one, might receive 
more attention than it usually gets 
inourschools. We refer to the science 
of pleasing, the knowledge of how to 
do and say the pleasant and proper 
thing, in the right place, and at the 
right time. We can illustrate what 
we mean by giving an example or 
twoofthe contrary. A young person 
of good habits and pleasant address 
makes a favorable impression on an 
older person, and is invited to call. 


will get up an appetite for their 


He (or she), finding it pleasant. to ; 


last year by Wesley Gaskill, for the 
principal feature. Frank Nutt has. 
made a very neat picket fence to. 
match the house, and the landscape 
is filled in with everything needed 


to complete the picture. The boys 


dinner by a lively football game, and 
in the evening there will be a re- 
union in the chapel. On the whole, 
we think our pupils have as much to 
be thankful for as most other people 
have—their affliction to the contrary 


| 
j 


A Great Battle Ground. * 
[t is a well-known fact that certain 
places have been the scene of battles 


inevery age from the dawn of history. 
| ’ The Plain of Esdraelon, the Vene- 
In this ease, the , 


tian Quadrilateral and Belgium, 
‘the cock-pit of Europe.” are famous 
in this way. ‘Trenton has aequired 
some fame by being the scene of two 
fights in the Revolutionary War, and 
it now appears, from the researches 
of archeologists, that this region 
was a great battle field in pre-historic 
times. Stone hatchets, arrow heads, 
and spear heads are often found here- 
abouts by farmers in plough- 
ing. and some of our pupils 
have picked up specimens of this 
sort. Quite recently, Dr. Abbott. 
the well-known naturalist and author. 
of this city, discovered in a cutting 


: } just made by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
est, kind and warm-hearted, but thev | 


road, near the city, a large number 


of such weapons, which, from the 


depth at which thev were found, 
must have lain there for many ages. 
If we could know all that took place 
in remote ages, possibly we should 


read of a Battle of Trenton among. 


the naked savages of «a remote 
antiquity far more bloody than the 
skirmish which goes by that name in 
our history books. 

ancien 


CHARLES BROWN’S LIFE. 


Throwing Away Many Good 
Opportunities He Finally 
Gets to the Alms-House. 

The Silent World gives in_ the 
last two numbers, an abstract of the 
antobiography of a blind and deaf 
man named Charles Brown, who was 
for some years an inmate of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deafand Dumb. Brown was a person 
of naturally bright mind, and as he 
was nearly ten years old when he lost 
his hearmg, he found no — sueh 
great difficulty in acquiring rn 
education as Laura Bridgman had 
to overcome. ‘The account waieh he 
wrote of his life is remarkable for its 
perfect frankness, and it enables us 
to draw a very instructive lesson for 
the benefit of our pupils. He was 
sent first to the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Blind, then to the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf, and, later, to «a Catholic 
Institution in Buffalo. © In each 
of these places .he was kindly 
received, and treated with 
the greatest indulgence. Mr. Joshua 
Foster, then principal of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
in particular, was unwearied in his ef- 
forts to induce Brown to profit by 
bis opportunities and in the patience 


But. as Brown himself admits. all 


this kindness was thrown away, and 
he succeeded wherever he went, in 
wearlng out the patience of those in 
charge. 


At last his only refuge was the 


alms-house, where he spent the last 
vears of his life in the most dreary 
loneliness, without a friend in the 
world, and with nothing in his whole 
life to look back upon with pleasure. 

What a striking contrast this life 
offers to that of Laura Bridgman, 
who, although . similarly | 
lived a cheerful, pleasant, useful life, 


notwithstanding. 
————> 


The Coming Census. 
Gen. Meigs thinks that the forth- 
coming census of the United States 
will show a population of 67,000,000. 


respected and loved by all who knew 
her, and who died happy in the hope 


of a better life beyond the grave. 


Our pupils should compare these two 
lives and should remember that they 
may be like the one or like the other 


'as they choose. 


afflicted, . 
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CONTRIBUTED BY PUPILS... 


sti to Them ; 
Interesting to ‘my home with Aunt Jane. 


go home again Wednesday Nov 27th. 


Matters 
Written for the Silent 
Worker. 


JOHN RYAN. 
I have new skates my mother gave 


me. They came to this school in the 
trunk. I like roller skating with 
the boys. Several boys have roller 
skates. I like the boys here. I am 


very careful of my skates. 

MARY MCGEE. 
Yesterday it rained very hard. 
This morning it is very beautiful. I 
think it will snow next week. I 


_play in the snow and throw snow- 


balls. ‘The snow is cold and it hurts 
my hands. I am very glad to see 
the flakes of snow. 

EMMA BEESLEY. 

I sew on my splasher every night, 
and I like sewing. I will sew to- 
night and to-day. I like to improve 
inmysewing. Miss Hawkins teaches 
me. ‘Tuesday I was sewing a bag. 
I can sew my doll’s dress, and I 
made her a new one. 

KATIE LUMM. 

lL have a pretty new doll. I was 
sewing a dress for my doll. It was 
a pretty new dress. [ like to play 
with mv doll and the girls in the 
play-room. My doll has blue eyes 
and brown hair and red cheeks. 
She has on black shoes and stock- 
ings and they are pretty. 

JOHN FRANK. 

Rev. Father Fidelis, of St. Francis 
College, left here and rode in a train 
to Nashville, Tenn., last Saturday; 
the Catholic deaf boys and girls do 
not go to Sunday-School every 
Saturday morning at ten o'clock, for 
they are waiting for him to return 
here on the 30th of this month. 


‘The Catholic pupils will be very glad 


to see him again. It is very far from 
here to Nashville, Tenn. 
CORA H. WAMMELL. 

I take «a drawing lesson every 
Tuesday. Miss Hawkins is my 
teacher. I enjov my drawing lessons 
and Limprove. I like drawing les- 
sons very much. Miss Hawkins told 
me I improve alittle. Last Tuesday 
Miss Hawkins put the cone on the 
table and I drew it. and I did not 
think it was hard. I want to learn 
drawing. [ drew with charcoal. Last 
Tuesday Miss Hawkins put the 
chareoal in the box. | 

A.D. SALMON, JR. 

Lake Hopatcong is situated in the 
northern part of New Jersey, about 
one and a half hour’s ride from New 
York. The Delaware, Lackawanna 


and Western Railroad runs within 100 


yards of the end of the lake. Its 
close proximity to the large cities 
will eventually make it one of the 
most fashionable inland watering 
places in the country. It has several 
first class hotels already, the most 
noted of which is ‘‘Hotel Breslin.” 
It was completed two vears ago at a 
eost of $200,000, and the elegant 
furniture of it cost $200,000 more. 
‘The money for the hotel was furn- 
ished by Lotta (Miss Lotta Crabtree) 
the actress. Lotta also has a private 
cottage on the shore of the lake which 
cost about $30,000. The lake is in 
the centre of a broken and irregular 
range of hills. Its length is nine 
miles with an average width of half 
as much. . It is the largest body 
of fresh water in New Jersey. The 
fishing is excellent.. There are six or 
eight steam boats on the lake, several 
of which are private. To appreciate 
Lake Hopatcong, one must visit it 
personally. ‘a 
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‘in the morning. 


to school. Lizzie Fagan danced and 


—$YRA TOTTEN. 
Last Saturday morning I visited 
I will 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


Language Taught From Objects 
Mueh Better Remembered | 
Than From Text- Books. 


I think my mamma will come for me 
I will stay home 
five days and have very good times. 
I want to go home. I-play very 
much at home. I have to go on the 
ears. I want to see my mamma busy 
keeping the house. 
LENA STADELHOFER. 

Lizzie Fagan stayed home a long 

time. Yesterday night she came back 


One of the needs for the education | 
of the deaf is, it seems to us, a set of. 
pictures, colored. of course, arranged 


so as to make a regular graded sys-. 
tem, illustrating the situations and 
incidents of every day life. If these 
were prepared on a well thought. 
out plan, and if the details were filled, 
‘in with ingenuity and artistic skill, | 
we should think them, in the hands 
of a skilful teacher, much better! 
than any text-books could possibly be, . 
as a guide for original work in. the 


} 


plaved down stairs. Lizzie Fagan 
wants to learn to make dresses. 
i ae 


Salt Hills on the Colorado River. 


On the Colorado river there are! Cclass-room. We -lave found that. 
said to be numerous salt hills extend-_ language taught directly from) 
ing several miles. The salt is*so| pictures or objects is) -much_ 
pure that a newspaper can be read better remembered than — what. 


through a block of it several inches is tanght froma text-book. In the) 
thick. It is covered with a layer of | latter case the pupils’ tendency is: 
sandstone two or three feet thick. Very strong to memorize the words) 
When this layer is removed the salt | merely and to regard these, and not 
looks like a great snow drift. these things they stand for, as the | 
Nobody knows vet how deep it is. object of study. When he has been | 
The rocks near by are covered with. taught to describe for himself an. 


hieroglyphics which no one ean’ object or a scene which he has either 
understand. Who wrote them?) actually before him or depicted in| 


natural coloring, he fully understands | 
that the words he has learned are 
only signs for ideas which he has 


Not the Indians for the Indians ean-- 
not read them and they say the 
hieroglvphics were there before they sus for 
‘ame. Surely strange and wonder- Clearly in his mind. ; 
ful people once lived in America and — ‘The trouble with using ‘object 
we know almost nothing about lessons” as a main dependence is 
them. that they are apt to be disconnected 
eee and incomplete. But subjects may 
Course of Lectures. be collected and classified as exhaus- 
A very Interesting course of lectures tively and as accurately by pictorial 
has been marked out for the Trenton means «as in written deserip- 
public this winter, by the enterprise tions. Prang has made a beginning 
of the teachers of the city public jn this line in his twelve plates of 
schools. The first lecture of the "Trades and Occupations. The 
course was given on Friday evening, Germans have gotten out a consider- 
November 22d, by Prof. H. HH. abie number of such pictures, of a 
Boyesen, on **Russian Novelists and | good deal of merit, but unfortunately 
Nihilists.” Several of our teachers for our use, the tools, implements 
attended the lecture and were very and articles of furniture depicted are 
much interested. The ceruelties of go different from our own that a 
the Russian government as described ¢hild could hardly recognize in the 
by the lecturer, were such that no pictures the objects of familiar use. 


and Washington? 


school. 


Something for the Pupils. 

How large are the four new states 
just admitted into the Union, viz: 
North and South Dakota, Montana 
Each of them is 
larger than all New England; and 
together they contain nearly as many 
acres as all New England, all the 
Middle States and Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Illinois put together. 

winon-ideidiualiiadiiee 

Mr. Kinney’s Bereavement. 

Mrs. Clementine Kinney, widow 
of the late William B. Kinney, of 
Newark, died at Summit, N. J., on 
the 19th of this month. Her late 
husband was the founder of the 
Newark Daily Advertiser, which has, 
from the start, ranked as one of the 
foremost papers in the State, and 
which is now edited and published by 
his son, Thomas T. Kinney, Esq., 
whois one of the Trustees of this 
He was also for some time 
minister to Belguim, and was a man 
of prominence socially and politically. 

centoinessiiiliatie nit 

Open tor Better Solutions. 

How to combine amusement with 
instruction is a problem which is 
always open for new and better solu- 


| tions. A plan which has worked pretty 


well in this school is the 
‘The principal takes some story, the 
more thrilling and full of adventure 
the better, and works it over into such 
language as is suited to the pupils. 
He gives instalments of the story in 
the evenings after study-hour, usually 
about half an hour in the evening. 
Among the stories which have been 
rendered in this way are Stevenson’s 
‘Black Arrow”, ‘*Kaloolah,” one of 
of Cooper’s Leather Stocking ‘Tales, 
and Charles Reade’s ‘*Clostier and 
Hearth.” The storv is regarded as 
a treat by the pupils, and even those 
who are hardly advanced enough to 
foliow the thread of the story without 
effort, attend verv closely to catch a 
clue to tie situation. The exercise 
seems to afford very good practice in 
reading the finger alphebet. 
eel dil 
From Other Schools. 


following: 


one can wonder at the hatred with 
which intelligent and high spirited 
Russians regard the Czar and the 


When we come to illustrations. of 
ethnography and geography, how- 
ever, some of these series leave little 


_ The Lexington Avenue School, 
New York, numbers 182 pupils. 


whole government. Prof. Boyesen to be desired. Schreiber and Leute- 
gave one instance which came to his) mann particularly have published 
own knowledge. When in Paris in’ excellent plates of this kind. We 
1873, he one day encountered, in the should like to hear from some of our 
rooms of the famous novelist Tour- esteemed contemporaries in regard 
genieff, with whom he was intimate, to English or American publications 
a terrible and loathsome looking of asimilar kind. Would it not bea 
object in human form, apparently a good thing for the art department in 
demented, crippled, diseased old some of our schools to join hands 
man. On enquiry he learned with the literary department and 
that this human wreck was aman of prepare a set of pictures of the kind 
twenty-eight, of good family, refined jndieated 2 

breeding and university education. -——— ; 

A New Process to Heat Kilns. 


Some six vears before the time he ; 

saw him, this young man, thenastu- Within a few years past the pottery 

dent in the University of Moscow, industry of Trenton has felt very | 

had waited on the Czaroviteh, or keenly the competition of Western 
cities which have the advantage of 


heir to the throne, to present a re- | ac 
spectful petition against the tvranny. natural gas for fuel. he Trenton 
potters, using coal, which is more 


of one of the officers of the University. : : 
He, with the other students who were | expensive, found that they could not 
meet the prices of their Western 


on the committee to present the ; a 
petition, was seized and placed in close competitors without sacrificing their 
profits. Quite recently a manufac- 


confinement in a dungeon where Ube Mth) 
he was kept in total darkness | turer of china in this city completed 
and in such circumstances of filth, an Invention by which common 
and misery as surpass belief. When Uluminating gas can be used as 
released, not only was his health the fuel for heating the kilns, and it 
ruined, but his mind was almost a is said that the process will be 
blank, and his kind friend was now | both cheaper and otherwise more 
teaching this once brilliant young satisfactory than the old way of 
man to write, as if he were a child. heating by coal. If all that is ex- 
Let us never say we have nothing to pected of the invention proves true, 
be thankful for, even if we are poor 1¢ will help to maintain the pre-em- 
and sick and afflicted. At least we inence inthe American pottery manu- 
are in a free country— | facture which Trenton has acquired, 
“A Jand where girt by friends or foes, | 2nd which has seemed to be in dan- 


The Colorado School for the Deaf 
opened October 2d, with 62 pupils. 


’ The Ohio Institution for the Deaf 
is to be heated by gas and lighted by 
electricity. 

It is said that a new school for 
deaf-mutes will soon be started at 

Wauseau, Wis. 


The Rochester Institution for the 
Deaf now teaches type-writing in the 
higher classes. 


The National Deaf-Mute College 
has received a gold medal from the 
Paris Exposition. 

The Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf asks for a higher appropriation 
from the Legislature. 

The Rev. Francis Maginn of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, writes to the editor of 
the Journal that there are 197,000 
deaf-mutes in India, and there is a 
school at Bombay with about twenty- 


The Deseret Eagle states that the 
Utah Sehool has two new pupils en- 
rolled who are forty years of age, and 
quite a number who are over thirty, 
while the average age of new pupils 
is twenty-one. This disparity iu the 
age of pupils is due to the compar- 
atively short time Utah has had a 
school for the deaf, and even now 
after five vears of existence, it has 
not become generally known that an 
educational institution of the kind 


A man may speak the thing he will.” ger. 


is in operation. 
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| 
MR. RABBIT, FISHERMAN. | 


He Leaves Brother Fox in a 
Sad Predicament. 

Our paraphrase of Uncle Remus’s 
storv of the pulling match between 
Brother Bear and Brother Terrapin 
was so favorably received that we 
will give our readers ** another apple 
out of the same basket, ” and will tell 
about 

MR. RABBIT AS A FISHERMAN. 

One time the animals thought 
they would plant a garden. Sothey 
all set to work to clear up a patch of 

round, to raise greencorn. Brother 
bbit took his share of the work at 


—_ 


The Czar and the Sentry. 

It is well known that the Emperor 
of Russia, on leaving church at the 
close of the Easter midnight service, 
embraces the sentry on guard before 
the sacred edifice, saying, ‘‘Christ 
has risen.” ‘To which the sentry 
replies, ‘‘Verily Christ is risen”. 

Once, however, the Czar Nicholas 
received for a reply, “‘It is not true!” 

At which he started back in blank 
amazement, but before he recovered 
himself the soldier added, ‘‘Your 
majesty, I am a Jew.” 

The man was at once relieved, and 
the only consequence of his audacity 
was an imperial decree to the effect 


first, but pretty soon he found the | that in future no Jew was to be placed 
sun too hot and he set his wits to|on guard at that post during the 


work to make an excuse to ieave off. whole night.—Garternauer. 


Directly, he called ont that he had 


stuck a brier in histhumb and must go 
to the branch. So he sauntered off, 


and on his way to the branch he 
came to a well—one of the old- 
fashioned kind, with a long chain 
working in a wheel, anda big bucket 
at each end of the chain. ‘**Well,” 
thinks Brother Rabbit, ‘‘this bucket 
looks cool and comfortable; I guess 
[ will get -nto it and take.a nap.” In 
he jumped, and, lo and behold, down 
he went, and splash, the bucket hit 
the water. Poor Brother Rabbit was 
seared almost out of his wits, and 
there he lay with his heart beating 
like a trip-hammer. Now, when he 
left the garden, old Brother Fox had 
his eye on him, and that sly old 
chap followed him toward the 
branch. When Brother Fox 
saw him jump into _ the 
bucket and go down, he was taken 
allaback. ‘‘Well,” said he_ to 
himself, ‘ft guess Brother Rabbit 
has a gold mine down there. I will 
go and see.” So he came to the well 
and looked down. He could not see 
anything, but Brother Rabbit could 
see him, and called out, ‘‘Hulloa 
Brother- Fox!” ‘‘What are you doing 
down there?” asked Brother Fox. 
‘*Fishing,” says he, ‘‘fishing for suck- 
ers. Come down and help me pull 
them in.” ‘‘Areyou catching many 
__ of them?” asked Brother Fox. *‘Loads 
and loads of them,” says Brother 
Rabbit. With that Brother Fox 
jumps into the bucket and goes 
down. Of course the other bucket, 
in which Brother Rabbit was, came 
‘up at the sametime. When it comes 
to the top, out jumps Brother Rabbit, 
and away he runs, leaving Brother 
Fox at the bottom with no way to get 
out. Brother Rabbit makes a bee 
line for the house where the man 
lived who owned the well, and he 
says to him, ‘‘Say! you had better go 
down to the well; old Brother Fox is 
down there roiling up the water.” 
This made the man mad enough to 
bite a ten-penny nail, and he took a 
hickory switch in his hand and said: 
‘*Wait till I catch him! I will thrash 
him within an inch of his life!” 
Just what happened then I don’t 
know, but the story goes that in 
about half an hour after, both creat- 
ures were hard at work in the garden 
atch, and every now and then Mr. 
bbit would burst out langhing— 
and old Brother Fox—he would 
‘*have a spell of the dry grins.” 


——— 

Isaiab Williamson’s Monument. 

The Free School of Mechanical 
‘Trades was the monument which the 
late Isaiah Williamson, of Philadel- 
phia, left of himself. A. J. Drexel is 
founding a similar institution for 
girls. ‘These trade schools are be- 
coming very numerous. They prom- 
ise to revolutionize the old system of 
apprenticeship. 


! 


The Great Wall of China. 

The great wall of China was meas- 
ured in many places by Mr. Unthank, 
an American engineer, lately engaged 
in a survey of a China railway. His 
measurements give it an average 
height of 18 feet, and a width on the 
top of 15 feet. Every few hundred 
yards the wall is widened and sur- 
mounted by a tower 24 feet square 
and from 20 to 25 feet high. 

The foundation of the wall is of 
solid granite. Mr. Unthank brought 
with hima brick from the wall, which 
is supposed to have been made 200 
years before the time of Christ. 

In building this immense stone 
and brick fence to keep out the 
Tartars, the builders never attempted 
to avoid mountains or chasms to save 
expense. For 1,800 miles the wall 
goes over plains and mountains, 
regardless of nature's greatest 
obstructions. The foundation is 
everywhere the same gray granite, as 
solid as it was 2,000 years ago, and 
the remainder of the structure of 
bricks, as good as the average that 
are made to-day. 

In some places the wall is built 
smooth up against the banks of 
canyons or precipices where there is 
a sheer descent of 1,000 feet. . Small 
streams are arched over, but on the 
larger streams the walls runs to the 
water’s edge and a tower is built on 
each side. 

On the top of the wall there are 
breast-works, or defenses, facing in 
and out, so that defending forces 
could pass from one tower to another 
without being exposed to the enemy 
from either side. 

To calcueate the time taken te 
build or the cost of this monstrous 
work is beyond human skill. So far 
as the magnitude of the work is 
concerned, it surpasses every thing 
in ancient or modern times of which 
we have any knowledge. 

Scellanis 
Franklin’s Words of Wisdom. 

If you would have your business done, 
go; if not, send. 

What maintains one vice would bring up 
two children. 

Want of care does more harm than want 
of knowledge. 

Not to oversee workmen is to leave them 
your purse open. 

If you would know the value of money, 
try to borrow some. 

The eye of the master will do more work 
than both his hands. 

By diligence and perseverance the mouse 
eats the cable in two. 

Now I have a sheep aud a cow, every- 
body bids me good-morrow. | 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other. 

Industry need not wish; and he that 
lives upon hope will die fasting. _ 

For age and waut save while you may; 
no morning lasts all the day. 

Lying rides upon debt’s back; it is hard 
for any empty bag to stand upright. 


end of his days. 


ART IN OUR INSTITUTIONS. 


Texas Deat-Mutes, Off Hand, 


Win Prizes at a Fair. 

The instruction of deaf-mutes in 
art is proving as successful in Texas 
as it has been elsewhere when prop- 
erly carried on. We clip the fol- 
lowing from the Juvenile Ranger, 
published at the Texas Institution: 


Having had the honor of bringing 
home the trophies of our art depart- 
ment, I may be allowed the privilege 
of noting the difficulties under 
which our artists labored to attain 
the result so much appreciated by 
us. To begin, our superintendent 
only decided to make an exhibit 
the day before the fair opened, hence 
we packed four specimens of crayon 
and five of painting, which were 
delayed until the space allowed us 
was taken by another, and not until 
the third day of the fair did we suc- 
ceed in getting them in place, and 
that not the most desirable 
either. There they were 
one to cail attention to them, but on 
their own merit alone, against hun- 
dreds of competitors, a life-size 
crayon of our superintendent by 
Hodge Locke, taking the first prem- 
ium, and a certificate of honorable 
mention,divided between small paint- 
ings by Misses Amanda Coin and 
Nannie West. ‘loo much _ praise 
cannot be accorded Miss Pasyuelle, 
the teacher, Misses Coin and West 
and Master Hodge Locke. It is 
certainly a victory to be proud of, 
and we all join in congratulation 
to the worthy winners of magnifi- 
cent prizes.—L. L. 


—---—> fe ——~—S 
Artist Hunichen Dead. 

Hunichen, the deaf and dumb 
landscape painter, whose death from 
an accident is just announced from 
Wittenberg, was a walking memorial 
of the horrors of the Russian invasion 
of Germany in 1813. He was born 
in 1813 at Birkenbush, a_ village 
about two hours journey from Wit- 
tenberg. One day during the Rus- 
sian bombardment of the town, the 
villagers all left their homes to watch 
the firing from the heights, and Frau 
Hunichen, with her infant was left 
alone in her cottage. Suddenly there 
appeared at the door two brutal 
Cossacks, who asked formoney. ‘The 
young mother tremblingly told them 
she had none; whereupon they seized 
her and her child, bound them 
together, and flogged them with their 
knouts until they were both insen- 
sible. On the return of the villagers 
thev were restored to consciousness 
by medical aid, but, asa result of the 
injuries he had received, Hunichen 
remained deaf and dumb until the 
His death was, in- 
deed, a direct consequence of the 
maltreatment he had received seven- 
ty-six years ago, inasmuch as he was 
run over by a wagon, the approach 
of which he was unable to hear. 
Hunichen was a very capable painter, 
and was much patronized by the 
German imperial family. 


wh puilataibsiai 
_ The Largest Gun. 

The largest guns that have been 
made have a calibre of 12 inches, are 
about 40 feet long, and weigh over 
100 tons. They can throw a shot to 
the distance of about 12 miles. The 
charge of powder required is about 
1,500 pounds. ‘The guns are loaded 
by machinery, and only two men are 
needed to each gun. A _ hundred 


ears ago the farthest range of the 
tenet guns 
mile. 


was only about one 


with no 


OFFICERS OF INSTITUTION. 


aw sen ee awe 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Governor ROBERT 8. GREEN, . President 
Comptroller E. J. ANDERSON, . Treasurer 


State Supt. E.O. CHapman, . Secretary 
Marcvs -BEACH, . Jersey City 
Tuomas T. KINNEY, . Newark 
THEODORE W. Mortis, Freehold y | 
Henry B. Crospy, . . Patgrsén 
Ricuarp L. Howe, . Miliville 


RoBeERT 8S. WoopRvurFrF, 
JAMES M. SEYMOUR, 
SAMCEL RINEHART, . 


~ Newark 
. New Hampton 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
WESTON JENKINS, A. M. 


STEWARD. 
JOHN WRIGHT. 


ASSISTANT STEWARD. 
Evwau C. Burp. 


MATRON. 
Miss Kate Fiynn. 


SUPERVISORS, 


Mrs. NELLIE JONES, 
Mrs. Mary L. Enmis. 


TEACHERS. 
Academie Department. 


“RowLanD B. Lioyp, 


Miss Susan ID. Yarp, 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 
Miss Virernia H. Bunting, 
* Miss MarceL.a V. Gin, 
Mrs. M. C. Sanps Broun, 
Mrs. MatTiLpa B. MILuer. 


-Industrial Department. 


Miss FRANCES C, HAWKINS, Drawing 
H. B. Woop, Printing 
PETER GAFFNEY, Carpentering 
WALTER WHALEN, 


. Shoemaking 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 

Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen frec- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also by a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county. These 
certificates are printed on the same 


sheet with the forms of application, and — 


are accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application, 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address: 


Weston Jenkins, A. M., 
Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


*: The Right Decision. 

President Lyman, of the Civil 
Service Commission, has just issued 
an order that deaf-mutes are to be 


admitted to the examinations for - 


positions in the postal service. . The 
examinations for them will differ in 
only one or two unimportant particu- 
lars from that required of hearing 
applicants. There are quite a 
number of deaf-mutes employed in 
the postal service in various cities, 


and they are said to give satisfaction. 


. Trenton. 
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